BY ORDER  OF THE  SHAH

ports to a youthful policeman who, surprisingly, spoke
both English and Urdu. He wrote several things in a
little notebook, charged us eight rials (two shillings)
for leaving Bushire (or for entering the province of
Fars, we did not gather which) before allowing us to
proceed.

A glorious dawn was rapidly throwing off the darkness.
Regretfully we bade farewell to Mary, who, with her easel,
we left to mercies nothing like as tender as those with
which we had sought to charm her. A few drops of rain
pattered on the roof of the car. Our hearts seized.
Lightning flashed. Came an answering roar of thunder.
In spite of everything, the sun peered over the hill like the
brilliant smile of a hostess concealing deficiencies. Two
concentric rainbows shone so brightly that when we looked
away we saw half a dozen more imprinted over the sky.
The rain came down harder.

Separating Bushire from the rest of Iran lay a low
marshy strip of land called the Mashela. Across this ran
a raised road, which the authorities chose to repair while
we were there. We were thus forced to seek the muddy
desert track. Muddy? We stuck thirteen times. It
took us nine hours to cover forty miles. The more the
wheels spun, the more we swore. The thought of mud
was so irreconcilable with "Persia's full and fawn-like
ray."

We turned to one side into low-lying mud which looked
like flabby milk chocolate. We stuck again.

"So this is Irani" we exclaimed, as the wheels settled
into a comfortable bed.

"One of the chief advantages of travel," murmured the
D.P. reflectively, "is that you reach your destination sooner
than you otherwise would."

The sky grew lighter, but the rain pattered down like
the yatter-yatter of a nagging wife. Great slanting drops
fell upon us. We smirked at one another. After a couple